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‘Unforgettable’ weekend 


Homecoming plans set 


by Donald Clark Jr. 

It is that time of year once again when 
everyone comes together to celebrate that 
joyous event, homecoming. Unfortunately, 
this has not been the case thus far. 

After the announcement was made that 
the homecoming dance will be held in the 
Wahlert Atrium, the good old feelings of 
friendship and togetherness dissipated and 
contempt and apathy became the theme 
of today. 


On September 17, the Clarke Student 
Association held an open meeting for 
anyone who was dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion, and for those people who wanted to 
know what is going on. 

Between 15 to 20 people came to the 
meeting. During this time students asked 
such questions as, ‘Will we be able to 
drink if we are 21?” ‘‘Who's decision was 
it to have it (homecoming) in the Atrium?”’ 


After the meeting, Chris Dwane, 
sophomore and activities and events chair- 
man,was asked about the attitudes of the 
students here at Clarke. Dwane response 
was, “Before the CSA meeting the at- 
titudes here were very poor. | felt that 
students had forgotten the true meaning of 
homecoming. It's not where you have it, it's 
whether you become involved and make it 
something you can be proud of. People 
have to realize that it’s not the building that 
makes homecoming what it is, it's the peo- 
ple themselves. Now people are starting to 
express a more positive ideal of homecom- 
ing.” 


Other Clarke students have expressed 
their views on homecoming. Sophomores 
Mike Haggas and Ed Zachmeyer said, ‘‘It’s 
the smartest thing; we don’t have to drive 
to someplace far away, homecoming will 
be a lot more cheaper, and it won’t be a 
hassle to decorate.” John Zielinski, junior, 
expressed a slightly different viewpoint, 
‘No, | don’t like it. If it were off campus it 
would be more of a getaway from campus. 
It would seem more like an outside activi- 
ty, | don’t want to feel like I'm trapped.” 
Senior Steve Ziezer said, ‘‘Tiny space for 
it, | see it everyday, might as well have it 
in the library.” 

Minutes from the September 17 meeting 
are posted outside the CSA office on the 
bulletin board in Mary Josita Hall and in the 
cafeteria. Antoine Jones, CSA president, 
encourages students to read the minutes 
and talk with their representatives so that 
they can give further input on the situation. 

The ACME Vocal singers are scheduled 
for Thursday, Oct. 3. As many of you may 
remember from last year’s parents 
weekend, ACME Vocals is ‘‘a dynamic a 
capella singing group from Chicago that 
headlines at comedy clubs, night clubs and 
colleges around the country. The four-man, 
one woman group sings a wide variety of 
music a capella, combining rich, creative- 
ly arranged songs with a theatrical and 
comic flair that literally leaves audiences 
cheering for more.” 

On Friday, Oct. 4, homecoming 
festivities for Clarke students begin at 9 
p.m. with the CSA sponsored cruise and 
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party aboard The Spirit of Dubuque. 

Saturday, Oct. 5, students from the three 
dorms will sponsor the second annual 
homecoming football game where the up- 
perclassmen from Mary Frances take on 
the underclassmen from Mary Josita. A 
powder puff game for Mary Frances and 
Mary Benedict women is being worked on. 
All are encourage to participate. 

The homecoming dance will be held in 
the Atrium from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. and will 
feature the live band The Naturals. The 
Naturals are an 80s and 90s dance music 
group consisting of four members. They 
play a variety of music including Depeche 
Mode, REM and The Cure all the way down 
to Don Henley, Roxy Music and Fishbone. 

Activities for Clarke alumnae also begin 
on Friday, Oct. 4. A reception will be held 
at 6 p.m. for the Golden and Golden Plus 
Jubilarians. Other dinners and receptions 
for the Silver and Golden Jubilarians will 
be held. 

On Saturday, between 9:30 and 10:30 
a.m. there is a Clarke Faculty Informal 
Reception for Alumnae. In the afternoon, 
presentation of 50 year reunion certificates 
to the Class of 1941 at 1 p.m. At 4:30 p.m. 
a liturgy for the Class of 1961 will be held 
in the Sacred Heart Chapel. Later that 
evening, a cocktail reception, President’s 
welcome and homecoming dance will be 
held. 

Sunday, Oct. 6, at 11 a.m. a liturgy for 
alumnae and friends will be held. Tours of 
the Clarke campus will be available follow- 
ing the liturgy. 


Telethon successful 


by Eric Duray 

The Clarke College annual alumni 
telethon began September 16 and ended 
yesterday. 

Approximately 15 people arrived at the 
Lott Board Room each night to call alum- 
ni. The group included faculty, staff, 
Presidential scholars and volunteers. The 
goal of the alumni telethon, which began 
20 years ago, was to raise funds for the 
Presidential scholarship fund. 


Today, over 5,000 alumni are solicited for 
the annual fund-raiser. Although the 
telethon is a source for obtaining funds for 
Scholarships, it is also a way of keeping in 
touch with the alumni. 


“These are the most important sources 
of gifts for the college's capital campaign,” 
Said Gail Naughton, director of develop- 
ment. “The alumni receive, through the 
mail, a postcard that lets them know when 
we will be calling. They eagerly await our 
call and donate most generously to the 
fund. More important, though, is the per- 
Sonal | Contact and conversation. 
Sometimes that is more important than 
receiving a donation.” 

Singing the praises of the telethon was 
Clarke's S. Therese Mackin. ‘'The calling 
'S a personal greeting from the college to 


the alumni,” she said. ‘It is not a 
telemarketing service doing cold calling for 
funds. We call to find out what is going on 
in the alumni's life. They love to hear from 
just about anybody calling from Clarke, 
because it is a chance to ask about how 


things are now and compare them to earlier 
days. Most of all, the donations we receive 
from this calling can help perpetuate the 
quality of academic excellence by helping 
make that funding available.” 

When alumni are contacted, they often 
ask about upcoming events and updated 
facts and figures about the college. 

Telethon callers extended an invitation 
for alumni to attend the upcoming Clarke- 
Loras Homecoming. 

Telethon callers also explain where their 
donations are being directed. According to 
the 1991-1993 Clarke College catalog 
alumni donations are designated for 80 
presidential scholars and that 14 percent 
of the college’s budget goes to financial 
aid. 

Alumni are also asked if their employer 
has a matching funds for higher education 
program. If so, the donation may be doubl- 
ed through that program. 

Presidential scholarships are awarded to 
freshmen who attain scores of at least 22 
on the ACT or 980 on the SAT and who 


rank in the upper 35 percent of their class. 


Up to $4,190 can be awarded to a student 
each year. This scholarship can be renew- 
ed annually, providing the student main- 
tains a cumulative grade point average of 
3.25 or higher. 

Current recipient, senior Julie Fogarty 
said, ‘‘Having this award as part of my 
financial aid relieves me of having to pay 
that amount back. Now | realize, as a 
senior, that it is important to donate when 
| graduate.” 

Another reaction from a scholarship win- 
ner came from junior Sami Pierson, who 
said, ‘‘What’s a couple of nights calling 
when the end result is a scholarship. It’s 
fun to interact with the alumni by sharing 
Stories and finding out things about them.” 

Former presidential scholar Ann Steer, 
assistant director of admissions and Clarke 
alumna said, ‘‘It's good to keep in touch 
because without this contact, there 
wouldn't be a scholarship fund. This is an 
irreplaceable source of revenue that makes 
it possible for hard-working students to 
receive a break on their tuition." 

Anne Mastrovich, class of '36, left 65 per- 
cent of her estate to the scholarship fund 
in 1986. Because of her contribution, 
Clarke is able to give an additional $40,000 
in scholarships each year. 


Clarke 
hosts 
high tech 
series 


by Leslie D. Johnson 

On September 24, Clarke hosted its 
seventh symposium on technology and 
ethics, titled High Tech/High Touch. Two 
speakers gave presentations on making 
military decisions with the use of computer 
technology and the ethical prinicples in- 
volved in the process. 

S. Catherine Dunn, president, welcom- 
ed the guest speakers and audience. Then 
she extended thanks to the GTE Founda- 
tion which helped sponsor the event, and 
explained that Clarke was one of five 
midwest colleges selected to receive fun- 
ding from GTE. 

S. Marguerite Neumann was also 
acknowledged for her efforts in successful- 
ly organizing this year’s symposium as she 
has for the past seven years. Dunn also 
thanked all those in attendance for their in- 
terest. She said, ‘‘It's so important for peo- 
ple to be aware and concerned about our 
human values and their play in our contem- 
porary world.” 

The first speaker was Dr. John W. 
Benoit. He is currently a research scientist 
for a government-sponsored, non-profit ar- 
tificial intelligence center, the MITRE Cor- 
poration, in Washington, D.C. Benoit is also 
involved in the Multi-agent Adversarial 
Planning Project. Other experiences in- 
clude working for the Naval Intelligence 
Command, the World-Wide Military Com- 
mand and other defense research. 

Benoit cited instances where computer 
technology assists in decision making. He 
explained that computers are a battle aid 
in that they reduce the volume of data in 
a modern battle situation, and they are 
capable of quick response. In addition, 
computers deal with battle strategies by 
analyzing the size and complexity of com- 
bat forces, the coordination and complex- 
ity of plans and actions, the size of the bat- 
tlefield and variances involving multi- 
national forces. 

The difficulty with decision-making, ac- 
cording to Benoit, is that a computer 
designed to deal with an intended situation 
may be incapable of properly reacting to 
a real situation that was never intended or 
forecasted. He also explained that com- 
puters do not make decisions; rather com- 
puters carry out predefined human posi- 
tions. Benoit concluded that, ‘Modern war 
cannot be prevented or won without deci- 
sion making by computers.” 

Gary Chapman, coordinator of the 21st 
Century Project for Computer Professional 
for Social Responsiblity, was second. 
Chapman co-edited Computers in Battle: 
Will They Work? and serves on advisory 
boards for the Congressional Office on 
Technology Assessment and the National 
Center for Research on Computers and 
Society. 

Chapman focused on social responsiblity 
in the use of computers in the military. In 
response to Benoit’s presentation, he said, 
“We're talking about organized killing... 
these machines are designed to kill other 
human beings.’ Chapman added that 
there should be “great responsibility at- 
tached to (computers).”” He explained that 
it is difficult to assign responsiblity due to 
changes in time, technology, cir- 
cumstances, the programmer and user. 
“Computers work best in a highly restricted 
and predictable domain... we have the 
responsibility of prudence to restrain com- 
puter use in domains where unpredictablity 
and chaos are rampant," Chapman said. 
“‘Lcan think of no better example of un- 
predictability and chaos than warfare.” 
Chapman expressed the need to re-direct 
government funding of science and 
technology research away from weapons 
systems and towards human needs such 
as transportation, communication, educa- 
tion and the environment. He ended by en- 
couraging people to choose between car- 
ing for the world and continuing the pre- 
sent apathy over social responsibility. 

The lecture was proceded by a talk-back 
session with speakers and audience follow- 
ed by a reception in the Atrium. 
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by Curtis Ehlinger 

Recently you may have seen students up 
earlier than usual on Saturdays and 
heading off campus. You may have asked 
yourself, ‘Where on earth are they going?’ 
Well wonder no more. These students are 
not nuts or into self punish but rather are 
out to help those around them. 

Here at Clarke this year students have 
started to work at the Dubuque Rescue 
Mission every other weekend. Senior 
Kathleen King was instrumental in getting 
Clarke to take on this very important task. 

“A lot of Clarke students and administra- 
tion got together and decided we need to 
get more involved in the community and 
give back what they have given us,” said 
King. ‘We always focus on service like 
Washington, D.C., and Appalachia but we 
felt some people wanted a commitment 
longer than just one week.” She added, 
“it's different from the trips in that the stu- 
dent can invest themselves into the project 
and then see the progress take root.” 

Clarke is responsible for a meal every 

other Saturday at the mission, wnicn Is 

located one block from the Julian Inn. 
Students take down food for the lunch 
hour, prepare the meal and then clean up. 
In addition to the physical labor that is in- 
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pecan students have also been doing 
work at the Catholic Worker House in 
Dubuque. The Catholic Worker isn’t af- 
filiated with the church but rather relies on 
donations and volunteers from the Dubu- 


que community. 
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The house has existed in Dubuque for 


14 years. It is for women and children that 
need help. The program there is set up SO 
people can go there and stay and eventual- 
ly go out and find jobs and make money 
for rent, food and clothing. The atmosphere 
at the house is relaxed and there are 
always children around. King commented, 
“Sometimes community service can be 
draining. At the Catholic Worker House you 
can go there and do whatever you feel like 
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“| like to serve others,” he said. 


Scheub presents stories 


by Mark Ferguson 

Dr. Harold Scheub, a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison walk- 
ed 1,500 miles along the southeast African 
coast collecting stories from native 
storytellers. 

On September 18, Scheub shared his 
experience of Africa with a capacity crowd 
in the Jansen Music Hall for the first of a 
three-part African series. 

Scheub’s charismatic personality not on- 
ly entertained the large audience, but also 
educated them on a topic that many 
Americans lack an understanding in, 
African literature and culture. “We have to 
understand that African people are dif- 
ferent and that makes it impossible for us 
to completely understand them,” he said. 
Nevertheless, through the means of 
Scheub’s storytelling and slide show, a 
lesson was instilled throughout the music 
hall in a successful attempt of giving the 
audience a better understanding of African 

literature and culture. 

Scheub spent ten years collecting stories 
and the results of his experiences were 
published in his book, The African 
Storyteller. He shared excerpts of the book 
with the audience. ‘Storytelling is the motif 
of the persistent pursuer,” noted Scheub, 
“In oral society, kids love repetitive 
stories...patterns are the essence of 
storytelling...set up an image or set of im- 
ages and play them up or manipulate 
them.” 

Scheub continuously stressed the impor- 
tance of repetition by sharing stories reflec- 
tive of that matter. Indicative to the con- 
tinuous roar of laughter, the audience 
received an evening filled with entertain- 
ment and inspiration. 

Paralleling the attitude of most of the au- 
dience, English major Cissy Woolley, said, 
“| had a fabulous time this evening while 
obtaining a greater understanding of a 
culture that many of us need to better 
understand.”” English major Jeff Schmitt 
also noted, ‘‘l enjoyed Scheub’s stress on 
the importance of storytelling to the collec- 
tive human psyche.” 

In Scheub’s slide presentation, clothing, 
geography and customs of the African 
society were discussed along with authen- 
tic African storytellers. 

“In fear of losing their goats or growing 
horns, stories are never told during 
daytime...boys can tell stories until they 
become men, but from there they can’t un- 
til they become fathers,’’ said Scheub, 
noting the unique cultural differences. 


In African society, the body is essential- 
ly significant to storytelling. Music and 
dance are as important to a story as are 
the actual spoken words. ‘‘There is a very 
attractive tension between physical move- 
ment and the mind,”’ he said, ‘words don’t 
do justice.’ African storytellers usually sit 
in a crouched position using the upper 
body to portray the action. Schueb stated 
that the chase sequence is the most 
fascinating aspect in the story. 

During his walk along the coast, Scheub 
encountered a woman, who eventually, in 


a span of three visits, told a story that total- 
ed 500 hours. Scheub stated that this story 
was not an accumulation of little stories, 


but one long, flawless, piece of storytelling. 
A book of her stories wil be published soon. 


Scheub said, ‘‘Africa is so vast that there 
are so many fascinating storytellers out 
there we don’t even know about and pro- 
bably never will.’ He often tape-recorded 
the stories that the natives shared with him, 
but occasionally used video to document 
his 10-year experience. 


New biology project 


by Pam Engelken 

By the end of September, students and 
faculty of the biology department hope to 
have a “controlled environment chamber” 
in Catherine Byrne Hall. Paul Tabor, assis- 
tant professor of biology said ‘‘The 
chamber will offer students and faculty an 
opportunity to perform experiments in a 
controlled environment.” 

The project will be directed by Tabor who 
may be assisted by interested biology 
students. The department will obtain the 
chamber from Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis. —_ 

Mary Guest, chairperson of the biology 
department and a professor, said, ‘‘The 
chamber will be used largely for ecology 
and botany experiments. However, Tabor 
adds that students will also be able to 
simulate conditions such as those found in 
rainforests and deserts. ‘‘There are so 
many more things we can do by having this 
controlled environment,"’ said Tabor 
“...students can easily design ex- 
periments in which they can change the 
conditions.”” Students may also study the 
effects of a simulated global warming. 

The control panel on the outside of the 
chamber will allow students to simulate the 
desired conditions. Among the conditions 
that can be varied are the temperature 
humidity and length of daylight inside the 
chamber. The latter is accomplished by 
varying the number of light hours. Students 
will be able to bring plants, as well as other 
organisms into the chamber. 

Tabor said, ‘‘An advantage of having the 
chamber is that students who usually 
would not do this type of research until their 
junior and senior years, will have an oppor- 
tunity to use the chamber as a part of the 
biology classes that are normally offered 

at the freshman and sophomore levels. 


_ Tabor also added that most schools the 
size of Clarke are not able to provide such 
facilities for their biology students. He said, 
‘Projects such as these are most common- 
ly offered at research-orientated 
universities. 

While Tabor says the chamber will be a 
permanent fixture, the projects students 
perform will change periodically. Clarke 
students interested in the biology projects 
will be able to review the results from many 
of the chamber experiments by visiting the 
bulletin board, on the second floor of CBH 
across from the biology department. Clarke 
students may also view the inside of the 
chamber. However, interested students will 
have to be accompanied by a faculty 
age the department. 
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erve community 


They don't necessarily accept bein 
homeless but deal with it. They have ee 
to get out, to say, ‘Hey maybe I'll get myseis 
back on my feet again.‘ They are inspira. 
tional. They are about as deep as you can 
go, but to believe that this is only tempora 
right now and have an up spirit, that’s 
neat."’ 

Jones added this, ‘Treat a homeless per. 
son like a person. If you're not willing to 
serve don't go. It’s a service. Don’t go out 
of sympathy, do it because you want to 
help. It’s hard to see other people suffer- 
ing because it could happen to you.” 
As CSA president Jones would like to see 
the Clarke community play a bigger role in 
service. Jones stated, ‘The Clarke Student 
Association is the government body, but as 
a student government body we are going, 
no, we will serve the students , school and 
community! My title should read ‘CSA 
President’ with ‘Here To Serve’ right 
underneath it.’’ Jones would like to see 
CSA serve not only the school but also the 
community. Jones would like to see this 
philosophy to take root with the students 
of Clarke and become a more service 
minded community. 

If anyone is interested in helping with 
these projects or has new ideas about ser- 
ving the community they are encouraged 
to contact King or McNamara. King had 
this closing comment, ‘What we need right 
now is commitment and guts to go through 
with it. It’s not an overwhelming commit- 
ment, but an important one. If someone on- 

only wants to do one day that’s fine, as 
long as once they have made the commit- 
ment they follow through and do it.” 
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Beckman holds annual Quito bazaar 


by Shana Richardson 

As you walked though the Wahlert 
Atrium on September 12, you may have 
noticed a display of homemade crafts, 
pillows, wreaths, baskets and Christmas 
decorations. You probably wondered who 
made these goods, what the purpose of 
selling them was and who was in charge 
of setting it up. 

This annual function is known as the 
Quito Bazaar, which is organized by S. 
Katherine Ann Beckman. She has helped 
the Clarke community to support the poor 
in Quito, Equador for many years. 


The bazaar helps Quito by selling their 
homemade goods and by sending the 
money to the poor in Quito. The wreaths 
and baskets were made by Beckman’s 
sister Virginia. ‘Small amounts of money 
are made at these functions, but it all adds 
up," Beckman said. The money that is sent 
from us help the poor in Quito to supple- 
ment their needs, such as food, housing, 
clothing and books for their education. 


Adult volunteers are also in Equador 
teaching them to read and write. Beckman 
said that Quito residents are street smart 
but are unable to attend school because 
of the expense of books and the uniforms 
which they are required to wear. 

Beckman would like most of all to see 
them provided with better housing and with 
cleaner sanitary conditions. Right now they 
live in shacks and have no heat. ‘By us 
helping them, we can provide them with 
better living conditions,” said Beckman. 

Other ways in which the Clarke com- 
munity helps the poor in Quito are by dona- 
tions, the Quito Auction and Variety Show 
and by the pop cans, collected by students 
volunteers, which are dropped off to the 
cans that are marked Quito. They money 


that ocmes from these functions is then 
sent to Quito. ‘We need funds from here 
because the rich in Quito do not help very 
much,” she said. 

Why are the conditons so poor in Quito? 
“There is not enough work,” Beckman 
said,‘ and the uneducated live on domestic 
work, trade and low-paying jobs.” 

The center at which Beckman works is 
called the Working Boys. It helps to 
educate the citizens of Quito in many areas 


of work such as: automechanics, plumbing, 
breadbaking, carpentry, business, sewing 
and even cosmetology. 

Beckman has been working there in the 
sewing department for about a year now 
and she has been teaching women how to 
make curtains and crafts. ‘It's amazing 
what beautiful work they do,” she said. The 
people of Quito choose their own career 
pe and the center helps them to find 
jobs. 


Beckman said that she would like to 
thank everyone who helped out for the 
bazaar. She also mentioned that while she 
is in Quito, she thinks of Clarke every day. 
Although Beckman will be returned to 
Quito on September 25, our community 
can keep her giving spirit alive here by con- 
tinuing to collect pop cans for Quito, to be 
of service in the Quito Auction and Variety 
ue and to donate money for the poor in 

uito. 


International student organization offered 


by Lisa Hogan 

There is a new club on campus. Only this 
club is different. Clarke International 
Students, CIS, has been founded for those 
who want to get a taste of another culture, 
or for those looking to meet other people 
from different countries. 

Cesar Giraldo, a junior business major, 
is the president and one of the founders of 
the club. Giraldo originally came to Clarke 
as an English Language Program 
student, in April of 1989. He studied at 
Clarke for a month and during the summer 
of the same year practiced his English and 
worked in the Dubuque area. Giraldo says 
that when he first came to Clarke he didn’t 
know anybody and it was difficult for him. 
This motivated him to become involved at 
Clarke. 

Many schools have international clubs, 
such as Loras and the University of lowa. 
Giraldo became more aware of these 
organizations through the lowa Peace In- 
stitute, a program designed to help inter- 
national students learn more about lowa 
and the Midwest. At the monthly meetings 
he was introduced to many lowan leaders 
and the many facets of lowan culture. He 
also met many international students and 


summer. 


For more information contact: 


FOR JUNIOR NURSING STUDENTS 


A SUMMER STUDENT NURSING EXPERIENCE 
AT MAYO FOUNDATION HOSPITALS 


Here is your opportunity to work at Mayo Medical Center for the 


Summer Ill is a paid, supervised hospital work experience at Saint 
Marys Hospital and Rochester Methodist Hospital, both part of Mayo 
Medical Center in Rochester, Minnesota. 


You are eligible for Summer III after your junior year of a four year 
baccalaureate nursing program. It includes experience on medical and 
surgical nursing units or in operating rooms. 


Application Deadline: December 1, 1991. 


Mayo Medical Center 


discovered how their international clubs 
worked. 

Giraldo says that the purpose of the 
group is to involve the foreign students 
more in the activities at Clarke. He also 
states that he would like to see some of 
these students, many of which are here for 
only four months, to stay longer and pur- 
sue a major at Clarke. 

“Many times | have met foreign students 
here for the ELP program who want to stay 
to continue their education, but they either 
transfer to the University of Dubuque, 
Loras or go home because financial aid will 
not help.” He says that he tries his hardest 
to keep them here at Clarke. 

Ismenia Herrera, Vice-President of CIS, 
also agrees that the purpose of the new 
club is to get the international students in- 
volved with the Clarke experience. She 
says that most of the time the students 
were lost because of the language barrier. 
Herrera added that having the club is an 
education for both regular and international 
students and that the club will help the 
students feel welcome in a new 
atmosphere. 

Everyone is invited to become members. 
Giraldo says the interest level among both 


ELP’s and regular students has been good. 
The club will include people from countries 
such as Mexico, Japan, Brazil, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, El 
Salvador and many other countries. But 
this group is definitely not closed to 
Americans said Giraldo. He would also like 
to see CIS open to the other Dubuque col- 
leges as a Tri-College program. 

But why don't the international students 
join the Clarke Student Multicultural 
Organization? Antoine Jones, Clarke Stu- 
dent Association president and part 
founder of CIS says that CIS gives students 
of different ethnic and cultural background 
a chance to mingle with each other. He 
says that it gives students a sense of com- 
munity and family-orientated relationship 
with each other who may have similar 
backgrounds or cultures. 

Jones continued, ‘‘The club may serve 
as a home away from home with relation- 
ships with people of similar cultures. Also, 
it may influence minority students to 
become acquainted with each other.” 

The idea of an international club evolv- 
ed through the massive enrollment of 
minority and foreign students. Jones stated 
(continued on page 4) 


For Senior Nursing Students 


SS In 


HORIZONS 


A seminar to help you 
prepare for personal and professional decisions. 


November1&2,1991 | 
Mayo Medical Center = Rochester, Minnesota 


SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS 


= Laughter: A Gift of Your Being to Light Up Dark Places 
w Transition: From New Graduate to Expert Nurse 
= Enhancing Your Personal and Professional Image 


BREAKOUT SESSIONS 


= Financial Planning m Critical Care Nurse Internship Program 


= Preparing for Your Job Search 
It Is And What It Isn't 


a Healthcare in a Changing Environment 


the Block 


m Collaborative Practice-What 
m State Boards: Are You Ready? 


ws New Kid on 


$10 registration fee covers sessions, instruction materials and food. 
Mayo Medical Center will cover the cost of lodging for out-of-town 


participants. 


Deadline for registration is October 22, 1991 


Call 1-800-545-0357 outside Rochester, or (507) 286-8579 for 
registration information and brochure. 


mayo Nursing Horizons is sponsored by 
Mayo Center for Nursing 


Rochester, Minnesota 55903-6057 


Mayo Foundation is an affirmative action and equal opportunity educator and employer. 
A Smoke Free Institution. 


MavVvoO — Nursing Recruitment 

P.O. Box 6057 

Rochester, Minnesota 55903-6057 
1-800-247-8590 


1-507-255-4314 


Mayo Foundation is an affirmative action and equal opportunity educator and employer. 


September 25, 199; 
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New fitness center offered 


people working out in there from early mor. 
ning to late in the evening,” said Boiy, 
“Someone is always in there whether it be 
an athlete or even a faculty member.” in 
regard to the athletic teams, Boike felt the 


various toning equip- 
ment for both upper and lower aed fhe 
fitness center ec Oe alageall fet 
day of school. Wom i ieee 
paskatball coach Lon Boike said, 


i i and 
on the ground floor of Mary Josita Hall exercise bikes 


across from the athletic center. The center 
consists of a circuit room filled with nautilus 
machines including two stairmasters, two 


by Jennifer Lease 

This summer, Clarke College received a 
long-awaited addition to the weight room 
by installing the new fitness center located 


1, It's easy to use. 


Bnng home an Apple® Macintosh® computer 
today, and use it to complete assignments by 
tonight—even if you've never used a computer 
before. 


2. You don't have to speak 
computerese. 

mn) 

Instead of cnpiic MS-DOS commands such as COPY C. 
WORDPROC\ DRAFT. DOC A:\ WORK, Macintosh tses familiar 
wonds, such as Copy and Print, and pictures, such as file folders 


for stonng your documents and a trash can for files you want to 
throw away, 


3. You don’t have to be a computer 
science major to set one up. 


Just plug everything together, flip the “on” 
switch, and you're ready to roll 


4. It’s a breeze to copy information 
and paste it into another document. 


‘To copy this chart, 
ie the 
mouse to choose 
the Copy: command, 


Tu place the chant 

1 another document, 
Just choose the 

Paste command. 


same wa' 

Learn to use one Macintosh program, and 
you've learned the basics of using them all. 
For example, the commands you use, such 
as Open, Clase, Copy, Paste, Save, Cut, Print, 
and Undo, are found in the same place— 
every time, 


5. All Macintosh programs work in the 
y- 


For more information conta 
The Support Center at 588-6343 


Classic with StyleWriter $1313.40 
Classic with Laserwriter ’ 


— whyyoulllove - 
Macintosh 


6. Itcan grow with you. 


This week you're majoring in philosophy, 

next week it's nuclear physics. After all, no one 
knows exactly what the future will bring. That's 
why millions of students have found that invest- 
ing ina Macintosh is a smart move Because 
Macintosh can immediately help you do what- 
ever you do—better. And if, come tomorrow, you 
find that you want to do something different, no 
problem, It's easy to upgrade your Macintosh 

to help you rise to the challenge. 


7. It’s great for college and beyond. 
Doing your work faster, better, and more 


creatively is also a plus 


in the working 
world—and 
that's precisely 
why Macintosh 
computers are 

used in 74 percent 

of Fortune 1000 

companies? 

8. It’s got connections. 

To connect a printer, a modem, an external 
hard disk, or just about any other peripheral 
toa Macintosh, simply plug it in. That's all 
there is to it 

9. Itlets you work with 
others. 

Every Macintosh is equipped with an 

Apple SuperDrive? a unique floppy disk drive 
that can use not only Macintosh disks, but also 
MS-DOS and 0S/2 disks created on IBM and 
IBM-compatible computers. With SoftPC from 


Insignia Solutions, you can even run MS-DOS 
applications on your Macintosh. 


tHralin a suey welutady Garner kecigen at Fetian 1) 


ntire summer finishing the 
BT ia kid down an wc nl ee 
eate some needed space, rep fl 
aed mirrors.” Sophomore ‘eve pe 
player, Joyce Halstead, said, ‘‘W sf Co 
back to school this year, | was rea Y i 
pressed with the fitness room. It s greal i 
the team to workout after practice becau 


it gives us that added strength we need to 


be more powerful in games. 


Boike said the fitness center benefits 
everyone and not just the athletes. ‘‘l see 


10. It’s so easy to network. 
Just connect the LocalTalk® cable from 
one Macintosh to another Macintosh. 

Tt takes just a few minutes, and you don’t 
have to buy any additional hardware 

or software 


11. You can connect to your 
school’s mainframe or 
minicomputer. 
With Macintosh, 
you can send in 
assignments, 
gain access to 
software you 
need fora class, 
and receive 
lecture notes, 
class schedules, 
and other DOO 
information— ooo 
night from your = [9 

Own room, Dorenitery, 


12. It's more 
affordable than ever 


Macintosh prices have never been lower— 
especially with the student 

Pricing available 
from your 
authorized Apple 
campus reseller. 
You may even 
qualify for 
financing, which 
makes Macintosh 
even more 
affordable, 


‘These reasons all add up to the 


Power of Macintosh. The power 
tobe your best? ’. 


ct Bernadette Martin or 
or Alan Schmitz at 588-6523 


1S $1743.30 


LC with 12" monitor and StyleWriter $1906.70 


©1991 Apple Computer, Inc Apple, the Apple logo, LovalTulk, M 
SupetDnve is a trademark of Apple Computer. Inc IBM and GS’? are tegetered tralerna 


Lac st he favor ta he your be 


Uf Ietemationdl Business Mutines Chepur 


trademarks of Apple Com, 
rae Apple Computer, Inc 
DOS a tegstered trademark of Sicrusoft Comporation 


fitness center made the athletes more com. 
petitive and self discipline because the 
could go and workout on their own 
motivating themselves. : 

Sophomore baseball player Scott Savary 
said, “‘The equipment they have in the 
fitness center is very beneficial to the team 
because it will enhance both our Strength 
and endurance.’’ Teammate Jason 
Boersma agrees, ‘'l try to get in there eve 
day to get a well-rounded workout othe, 
than baseball practice.” Savary ang 
Boersma both feel, however, that the free 
weights area should be open for use at the 
same time as the center. Weight room 
monitor, Kerry McCarthy said, ‘The only 
problem with that is that if someone uses 
the free weights, they are more likely to in. 
jure themselves and it’s a good idea to 
have a spotter there at all times. Almost a! 
of the students have class all day so it’s 
hard to get people in there to work.” 

Freshman, Kristin DiBenedetto said, “| 
love the fitness center. I’m glad it was 
finished before | got here! | can't imagine 
what it would be like without it. I'm pretty 
health conscious so | try to get in there as 
much as twice a day.”’ DiBenedetto feels 
it's more effective to workout with someone 
else, ‘‘My roommate and | workou 
together. We push each other to work 
harder and encourage each other. It makes 
it a lot easier and more fun.”’ Junior Byror 
Thompson disagrees, ‘‘I like to go in there 
and just do my own thing because | get 
distracted when someone else is around 
telling me what to do.” 

Many feel the fitness center will be very 
beneficial in the winter months when peo 
ple are usually not as active. Freshman 
Kym Maltby explains, ‘‘People don’t like to 
go running outside when there’s three feel 
of snow on the gound so then they can just 
come inside and use the stairmaster.” 

The fitness center has proved already to 
be a great asset to Clarke in just a shor 
time. It’s open to all Clarke students and 
faculty from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. seven days 
a week. Boike says the busiest time for the 
center is usually after everyone is out 0' 
class and wants to workout before or afte! 
dinner. Boike sums it up by saying, ‘I cant 
emphasize enough what a huge difference 
the fitness center has made. | think Clarke 
students are now becoming more health: 
conscious than ever before and that is real 
ly the essence.”’ 


Cis... 


that the students of all nationalities shoule 
be heard, so it is almost essential that thig 
idea came about. ; 

Giraldo concluded that this was a good 
club to join because of the friends a per 
son could meet. 

He would consider this new club suc 
cessful is some of the ELP’s became per 
manent students. His purpose is to ad 
More international students in the Clarke 
community. He stated, ‘I don’t want to bé 
the only international student in a class wit 
twenty American students behind me. | 
think that the addition of more internationa 
Students would be good for the college. 


Van’s Ligour Store 


150 Imported Beers 
400 Wines 


ne 
fumes 


she 


261 Sinsinawa Ave. 
East Dubuque, IL 
747-3631 


poetry to grou 
dancing. 

On Saturday 
Weekend even! 
the Wahlert Ati 
parents will be € 
awariety af cours 
ty. “How to § 
Parent,” and 
technology are a 

The afternoon 
mg events, The 
Wl play agai 
Wes fan 
The men's soce 
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